Noble and Powerful, regarded themselves and their doings as of premier value in contradistinction to everything low-tuinded, mean, and vulgar.
^ This theory is strengthened by the etymological signification of the names coined by different languages to denote "good'9 and its antithesis. They all point to the same shifting of conceptions. Superior or noble, in its caste sense, was always the fundamental concept from which " good " in a superior sense necessarily developed ; whereas " mean," "plebeian," "common" merged at last into the concept "bad." In the words and roots denoting "good" the principal shades of rank are still apparent. Some Faculty of Arts should propose the following question : " What hints are furnished by philology, more especially by etymological research, with reference to the history of tJie development of moral concepts ? "
II. Priestly Evaluation and Slave Morality.
There is also the priestly form of evaluation (in antithesis to the aristocratic form), whereby the soul of man has gained depth in a higher sense, and become evil; thus defining man's superiority over the rest of the animal world. But the priests are the worst enemies of a powerful body; because of their powerlessness they are opposed to the chivalric, aristocratic caste; and out of weakness arises hatred. I remind the reader of a charitable passage in Thomas Aquinas, " Beati in regno coelesti videbunt poenas damnatorum, ut beatitudo illis magis complaceat."
It befitted a priest-ridden and terribly oppressed people, the Jews, to dare to subvert the "Aristocratic" equation of values. They, " the good," the beloved of God, clung to their own valuation: that the poor, the meek, the lowly, the sick, and the needy alone are the "good1' and the blessed. In "Beyond Good and Evil" this has been referred to as the Slave-revolt in morality; and, although